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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  iEPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


For  the  second  straight  year  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee  has  stamped  its  approval 
on  a  federal  aid  bill.  This  time  it’s  the  Murray-Met- 
calf  Bill,  or  its  skeleton,  calling  for  $4.4  billion  in  un¬ 
restricted  federal  grants  over  the  next  four  years. 
Whether  it  will  ever  get  much  beyond  this  point  is 
doubtful.  It  still  faces  formidable  opposition  in  the 
Rules  Committee,  as  well  as  on  the  House  floor,  from 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

One  of  the  big  issues,  if  the  bill  ever  comes  to  a 
floor  vote,  will  be  racial  segregation.  The  present 
version  does  not  guarantee  that  federal  funds  will  go 
to  segregated  districts.  In  committee.  Rep.  Phil  M. 
Landrum  (D-Ga.)  attempted  to  write  such  a  guarantee 
into  the  bill.  He  was  outvoted,  however,  but  promised 
to  offer  his  amendments  on  the  House  floor.  Rep. 
Adam  C.  Powell  (D-N.Y.)  meanwhile  threatens  to  push 
an  amendment  to  the  contrary. 

Meanuhile,  an  Administration  bill  slicing 

$61  million  from  Public  Laws  874  and  815  (which  pro¬ 
vide  aid  to  federally  impacted  school  districts)  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  House  General  Education  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  calL  for  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in 
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aid  to  school  districts  in  which  tax-exempt  federal  in¬ 
stallations  are  located.  And  it  calls  for  a  50  per  cent 
reduction  in  aid  to  districts  in  which  there  are  no 
major  federal  facilities. 

Some  3,500  school  districts  now  receive  funds  for 
school  construction  and  operation  under  the  two  laws, 
and  all  face  a  cut  if  the  Administration’s  bill  goes 
through.  Whether  it  will  is  uncertain,  but  Rep.  Gra¬ 
ham  A.  Barden  (D-N.C.),  chairman  of  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee,  perhaps  summed  up 
general  senitiment  when  he  told  Education  Summary, 
“The  existing  laws  are  excellent.  But  I  fear  if  they’re 
overloaded,  they  might  break  down.  I  hate  to  see  them 
jeopardized  by  loose  financing.” 

Three  years  of  training  in  a  modern  foreign 
language  will  be  “expected”  (but  not  “required”)  of 
all  applicants  to  Columbia  College  in  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  beginning  in  1962,  it  was  announced  last  month. 
Columbia  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the  big  colleges 
to  take  such  a  stand  in  line  with  Dr.  Conant’s  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Dean  John  G.  Palfrey  explained  that  the  college 
shied  away  from  setting  a  firm  language  requirement 
out  of  the  realization  that  many  high  schools  would  be 
unable  to  conform.  Yet  the  college  hewed  as  close  to 
that  line  as  possible  in  the  hope  that  the  high  schools 
will  voluntarily  increase  their  language  offerings. 
What  this  adds  up  to  is  that  other  things  being  equal, 
the  applicant  with  three  years  of  a  language  behind 
him  will  get  preference  over  the  applicant  with  two 
years  or  less. 

A  yearlong  study  of  the  American  junior  high 
school  is  Dr.  Conant’s  new  project,  announced  May 
25.  He  views  it  as  an  extension  of  his  study  of  the 
American  high  school,  except  that  he  and  his  staff  will 
concentrate  their  attention  mainly  on  the  problems 
involving  grades  7  and  8. 

However,  they  will  also  have  a  look  at  science  in¬ 
struction  in  grades  1-12,  at  the  problem  of  the  slow 
reader,  and  at  some  special  problems  facing  big  cities. 
They  will  be  “particularly  concerned  with  the  different 
types  of  problems  facing  teachers  and  administrators 
in  different  types  of  communities.” 
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•  School  Board 


A  policy  on  racial  integration  will  work  best 
( if  at  all )  if  agreement  on  it  is  unanimous.  In  develop¬ 
ing  such  a  policy,  says  H,  Harry  Giles  in  a  new  book, 
the  school  board  should  try  to  arrive  at  the  consensus 
among  its  members,  the  administrative  and  instruc¬ 
tional  staflFs,  pupils  and  citizens  of  the  community. 

Without  unanimity,  the  board’s  purpose  may  be  de¬ 
feated,  or  at  least  impeded,  by  the  one  or  more  indi¬ 
viduals  who  differ  strongly,  says  the  author,  who  is  a 
professor  of  education  at  New  York  University.  But 
there  is  this  danger  in  seeking  consensus:  Pressure 
may  force  those  with  contrary  views  into  agreeing 
without  conviction.  A  third  method,  then,  may  work: 
a  trial  agreement. 

Once  a  policy  is  adopted,  it  should  be  made  public 
through  printed  or  mimeographed  bulletins,  news¬ 
paper  announcements  or  all  three.  Having  done  all 
this,  the  board  and  administration  should  take  a  “calm 
but  exceedingly  firm  stand”  against  all  opposition. 
However,  complaints  and  grievances  should  be  heard 
and  considered  fairly.  This  will  show  that  differences 
of  opinion  and  desire  will  not  be  suppressed  even 
though  the  basic  policy  has  been  decided. 

Interpreting  policy,  and  actions  taken  under  it,  to 
the  school  and  community,  generally  will  be  the  ad¬ 
ministrator’s  job,  though  Prof.  Giles  points  out  that 
board  members  can  do  an  excellent  service  by  speak¬ 
ing  to  interested  groups. 

Prof.  Giles  in  this  book  also  takes  up  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  racial  integration  in  the  schools  and  presents 
a  report  on  problems  and  procedures  in  13  states. 

The  Integrated  Classroom.  Basie  Books,  Inc.,  59 
Fourth  .\ve..  New  York  3.  338pp.  $5. 


•  Administration 


Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  atom  bomb 

recently  involved  the  school  administration  of  Levit- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  a  brief  dispute  with  William  F.  Buck- 
ley,  Jr.,  author  of  God  and  Man  at  Yale. 

In  the  Feb.  28  issue  of  his  National  Review  (“A 
Journal  of  Fact  and  Opinion”),  Buckley  jabbed  the 
administration  because,  he  alleged,  a  ISO-article  read¬ 
ing  kit  given  to  advanced  6th  graders  included  one 
piece  that  “debunked  Alexander  Hamilton”  and  an¬ 
other  that  “plugged  the  pacifist  line.”  The  kit  is  sold 
by  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

The  Hamilton  article  was  taken  from  historian 
Leland  Baldwin’s  two-volume  The  Stream  of  American 
History.  Editor  Buckley  cited  the  section  in  which  Dr. 
Baldwin  writes,  “The  touchstone  of  Hamilton’s  life 
and  policy  was  his  fear  of,  and  loathing  for,  the 
people.”  'The  so-called  “pacifist  line”  piece  was  an 
editorial  pointing  out  the  horrors  of  all-out  nuclear 
warfare  and  was  written  by  Nonnan  Cousins  for  his 
Saturday  Review. 

Following  a  procedure  established  in  1955  after  a 
like  experienee.  School  Supt.  Fred  Ambellan  had  the 
two  articles  pulled  from  the  kit,  named  a  committee 
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of  a  principal,  two  assistant  principals  and  a  teacher, 
and  ordered  a  study. 

A  month  ago  the  committee  submitted  an  18-page 
report  in  which  it  unanimously  endorsed  the  two  be¬ 
leaguered  articles.  Dr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Cousins  were 
given  clean  bills  of  health  plus  some  plaudits. 

On  Dr.  Baldwin’s  article:  “The  human  qualities  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  portrayed  in  this  article  repre¬ 
sent  a  true  life  situation  taken  from  the  annals  of 
history  .  .  .  The  article  develops  an  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  all  citizens  in  our  great 
democracy.” 

On  Mr.  Cousins’  editorial:  “The  article  vividly  de¬ 
scribes  the  problems  related  to  the  world  situation 
today.  He  (Norman  Cousins)  has  attained  an  out¬ 
standing  literary  stature,  which  adds  to  the  quality 
of  the  material  presented.” 

On  Mr.  Buckley’s  criticism:  “.  .  .  typical  of  un¬ 
warranted,  ill-considered  pressures  placed  on  an  al¬ 
ready  overburdened  staff.” 

The  committee  also  wondered  why  Levittown  was 
singled  out  for  Buckley’s  four-paragraph  snipe  when 
the  reading  kit  is  being  used  by  more  than  a  million 
students  in  some  5,600  American  public,  parochial  and 
private  schools,  many  near  Levittown. 


•  The  Profession 


Fear,  mistrust  and  suspicion  generated  by  a 
breakdown  in  communications  has  carried  morale  to 
a  low  ebb  in  the  Ambridge,  Pa.,  school  system,  the 
NEA’s  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  De¬ 
mocracy  Through  Education  declared  last  month. 

In  a  report  entitled  A  Study  of  Deteriorating  Rela¬ 
tionships  in  a  School  System,  the  Commission  analyzed 
what  it  described  as  an  unhealthy  situation  of  many 
years  standing.  The  finger  of  blame  was  pointed  at 
everyone  involved,  from  the  school  board  down  to 
the  community. 

The  situation  came  to  a  head  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  when  the  board,  as  an  economy  measure,  voted 
to  eliminate  the  nonteaching  period  for  teachers  in 
the  junior-senior  high  school.  The  teachers,  who  hadn’t 
been  consulted,  took  their  complaints  to  the  news¬ 
papers  instead  of  to  the  board. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges,  denials  and  counterdenials.  The  Defense 
Commission  made  these  recommendations  for  pro¬ 
moting  peace: 

The  Ambridge  Education  Assn,  should  discuss 
teaching  staff  matters  with  the  superintendent  before 
taking  them  to  the  board.  Teachers  themselves  should 
take  complaints  through  channels,  rather  than  to  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  boards.  And  teachers  associa¬ 
tion  press  releases  should  be  discreet,  tasteful  and 
pertinent  to  the  issue. 

The  duties  of  every  administrator  should  be  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  functions  of  department  heads  clari¬ 
fied.  The  superintendent  should  resist  the  board’s 
attempts  to  assume  administrative  functions,  and  he 
should  consult  teacher  representatives  before  taking 
final  action  on  regulations  or  policies  which  affect 
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them.  The  superintendent  should  work  with  the  board 
as  an  entire  unit  only. 

Board  members  should  not  allow  their  private  inter¬ 
ests  to  influence  their  decisions.  The  board  should 
develop,  in  cooperation  with  teachers  and  the  admin¬ 
istration,  a  set  of  written  policies  —  and  adhere  to 
them.  The  board  should  insist  on  a  specific  procedure 
for  airing  grievances,  and  it  should  consider  charges 
against  a  teacher  only  after  the  superintendent  has 
made  a  careful  investigation,  and  only  in  full,  execu¬ 
tive  session. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Give  the  elementary  teacher  a  break,  a 

daily  break  to  enable  her  to  prepare  and  plan  lessons 

—  and  to  take  a  breather.  This  is  the  recommendation 
of  a  committee  of  teachers  working  on  a  study  with 
the  Florida  Education  Association. 

A  representative  group  of  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers  was  surveyed,  and  each  teacher  agreed 
that  a  daily  period  of  freedom  from  the  rigors  of 
responsibility  is  needed  to  improve  teacher  effective¬ 
ness  and  teacher-pupil  morale. 

Eighty  per  cent  or  them  said  they 

—  now  have  no  definite  scheduled  time  for  a  break. 

—  believe  that  one  free  period  daily  should  be  a  state 
requirement. 

—  feel  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  in 
their  schools  for  a  reasonable  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

—  feel  their  work  loads  can  be  lightened  by  handing 
over  routine  bookkeeping  duties  to  clerical  workers. 

How  to  get  more  free  time?  The  report  says  the  best 
solution  is,  naturally,  to  buy  it  by  spending  money  for 
more  teachers,  more  classrooms  and  more  clerks. 

Less  expensive  methods  include:  The  buddy  system 

—  rotation  of  lunch,  playground  and  other  supervisory 
duties  with  one  teacher  handling  two  groups  while  the 
other  gets  a  break.  Use  of  special  service  personnel. 
Use  of  volunteer  help  —  for  instance,  qualified  women 
who’d  be  willing  to  spend  some  spare  time  monitoring 
home  rooms  and  playgrounds  or  serving  in  the  library. 


•  Curriculum 


A  15-year-old  9th  grader  in  IVew  Jersey 

has  gotten  some  high-powered  reassurance  that  she’s 
not  wasting  her  time  studying  Latin. 

As  part  of  a  term  assignment  in  her  first-year  Latin 
class  at  Orange  Junior  High  School,  Lois  A.  Kapelsohn 
placed  a  small  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  saying  she 
enjoyed  studying  the  ancient  language  and  wondered 
what  others  thought  about  it.  She  also  wrote  120 
letters  asking  the  same  question. 

There  were  80  replies  —  98%  lauding  Latin.  The 
replies,  put  on  display  in  the  school  lobby  last  month, 
ranged  from  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
(“.  .  .  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  .  .  .  extremely  valu¬ 
able  ...  in  the  development  of  logical  thinking”)  to 


Dr.  Robert  F.  Goheen,  president  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  (“It  has  increased  my  ability  to  use  the  English 
language  accurately”)  to  Groucho  Marx  (“You  go 
right  ahead  ...  I  certainly  wish  I  had”).  Also  con¬ 
curring  were  Supreme  Gourt  Justices  William  J.  Bren¬ 
nan  Jr.  and  Harold  H.  Burton;  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Fred  A.  Seaton  and  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president 
of  Golumbia  University. 

Sex  education  is  still  a  hot  topic.  In  Virginia, 
parents  and  educators  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  a 
state-wide  survey  to  learn  what,  if  any,  sex  education 
should  be  taught  in  public  schools.  Only  a  small  per 
cent  replied  —  many  indignant.  Highest  opposition 
was  concerned  with  the  topic  of  venereal  disease  and 
the  study  of  human  anatomy,  reproduction  and  con¬ 
traceptive  techniques.  In  a  May  8  talk,  Cyril  R.  Mill 
of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Hospitals  said,  “Apparently  a  lot  of  parents  interpreted 
our  questionnaire  as  a  move  to  force  sex  education 
on  their  children.” 


•  Teaching  Iftethodg 


The  seven-period  day  has  many  advantages  for 
the  junior  high  school  that  the  six-period  day  cannot 
offer,  says  M.  E.  Herriott,  principal  of  Airport  Junior 
High  in  Los  Angeles.  Writing  in  the  Clearing  House 
for  May,  he  says  the  national  trend  is  toward  the 
seven-period  day  (plus  home  room),  probably  for 
these  reasons: 

—  It  permits  a  stronger  academic  program.  More  time 
can  be  given  to  English,  math,  social  studies,  foreign 
languages. 

—  That  extra  period  in  the  day  gives  more  room  in  the 
curriculum  for  practical  and  fine  arts,  for  guidance 
and  physical  education.  More  elective  offerings  are 
possible. 

—  Periods  are  shorter,  thus  less  apt  to  be  boring  to 
the  student. 

—  Given  the  same  enrollment  and  the  same  staff,  class 
size  can  be  smaller,  though  each  teacher  must 
handle  more  classes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Secondary  School  Teaching  Methods  by  Leonard  H.  Clark  and 
Irvinf’  S.  Starr.  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11. 
340pp.  Index.  $5.  (A  discussion  of  teaching,  motivation,  plan¬ 
ning,  techniques,  instruction  materials,  discipline,  testing,  eval¬ 
uation,  management,  responsibilities  arid  other  aspects  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  instruction.) 


•  Soviet  Education 


Is  Soviet  edneation  borrowing  from  the  U.  S.? 

As  soon  as  Sputnik  I  was  lodged  safely  in  space,  the 
clamor  began  in  this  country  for  education  training 
a  la  Russia:  heavier  work  loads,  more  homework,  a 
more  academic  curriculum.  Here’s  a  switch:  In  the 
May  9  edition  of  School  and  Society,  Raymond 
Walters,  president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Gin- 
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cinnati,  suggests  that  the  Soviets  now  are  peeking  over 
our  shoulders. 

Last  December,  Khrushchev  and  the  Communist 
Central  Committee  announced  that  great  changes 
would  take  place  within  Red  higher  education  in  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  But  Dr.  Walters  points  out 
that  the  reorganization  resembles  this  country’s  time- 
honored  cooperative  program,  a  combination  of  cam¬ 
pus  study  and  outside  work  that  was  devised  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  by  Herman  Schneider  in  1906  and  is  now  in 
successful  use  at  38  leading  universities  and  techno¬ 
logical  schools. 

President  Walters  recalls  that  top  Russian  educators 
visited  Cincinnati  in  1929  and  1930  to  study  the  system 
and  had  it  going  for  some  80,000  students  of  agri- 
cidture,  medicine,  engineering  and  forestry  in  the 
early  30’s.  Russia  later  adopted  the  European  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  concentration,  and  the  cooperative 
system  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 


•  Higher  Education 

How  can  the  student  be  sure  of  choosing  the 
right  college?  As  things  stand,  he  often  cannot  —  until 
he  discovers  he  has  made  a  mistake.  Correcting  such 
mistakes  before  they  happen  is  one  of  the  biggest 
single  problems  facing  higher  education,  says  a  new 
report  from  the  American  Council  on  Education  ( 1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. ). 

Published  last  month,  Spotlight  on  the  College 
Student  is  based  on  discussions  held  in  19.57  and  sub¬ 
sequently  revised  by  the  participants.  Purpose  of  the 
discussions  was  to  throw  out  to  educators  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  provocative  ideas  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation’s  biggest  issues. 

Dr.  David  Reisman,  professor  of  social  sciences 
at  Harv'ard,  suggested  that  modern  consumer  research 
techniques  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  matching 


CONVERSATION  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 


From  the  transcript  of  the  House  General  Education  Subcommittee  hearings  on  H.R.  22  (the  Murray-Metcalf 
Bill).  The  speakers:  K.  Brantley  Watson,  members  of  the  education  committee,  U.  S.  Cha7nber  of  Commerce; 
Rep.  Cleveland  M.  Bailey  (D-W.  Va.);  Rep.  John  Brademas  (D-lnd.);  John  R.  Miles,  manager  education  depart¬ 
ment,  U.  S.  Cliamber  of  Commerce. 


MR.  WATSON.  We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  present  our  views  in  regard  to  some  of  the  bills 
that  are  proposed  as  they  involve  the  so-called  mas¬ 
sive  infusion  of  federal  funds  into  our  educational 
financing. 

MR.  BAILEY.  I  think  maybe  you  had  better  enlighten 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  that  expression 
“massive  infusion.” 

MR.  WATSON.  As  you  recall,  that  expression,  which 
has  been  quoted  rather  frequently  recently  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles,  originated,  I  believe,  in  an  expression 
of  some  of  the  folks  in  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  when  they  said  that  only  through  a  massive 
infusion  of  funds  can  the  communities  meet  their 
obligations  as  far  as  education  is  concerned. 

MR.  BAILEY.  Am  I  to  understand  you  are  at  a  loss 
to  create  catch  phrases  like  that  and  you  borrow  them 
from  the  National  Education  Association? 

MR.  WATSON.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  pick  up  a  good  one  when  I  hear 
it.  We  have  made  a  phenomenal  investment  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  something  that  we  should  be 
tremendously  proud  of.  As  compared  to  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  it  stands  high  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  are  going  to  be  others  even  to  match 
it,  particularly  Russia. 

MR.  BAILEY.  Would  you  care  to  have  the  Chair  ob¬ 
serve  that  most  of  this  has  been  accomplished  despite 
the  opposition  of  the  chamber  of  commerce? 

MR.  WATSON.  I  would  say  certainly  not  despite  the 
opposition,  because  I  know  from  personal  experience. 


having  been  a  member  of  this  education  committee, 
the  extent  of  the  money  and  time  that  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  impressing  the  public,  the  chambers  and 
businessmen,  generally,  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
improving  education  and  of  supporting  it  and  sup¬ 
porting  it  at  the  local  level. 

MR.  BRADEMAS.  May  I  interrupt  at  that  point,  sir, 
to  ask  if  I  can  take  that  statement  to  mean  that  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  state  level 
throughout  this  country,  has  been  supporting  increased 
expenditures  by  state  legislatures  for  education? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Let  me  qualify  my  answer. 

MR.  BRADEMAS.  I  think  it  needs  some  qualification. 

MR.  WATSON.  When  you  ask  whether  the  national 
chamber  is  supporting  state  legislation,  and  so  on,  the 
National  Chamber  simply  represents  the  consensus 
and  views  and  membership  of  all  of  these  individual 
chambers  throughout  the  country.  It  has  no  control 
over  what  an  individual  state  chamber  would  do. 

MR.  BRADEMAS.  But  your  statement  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  at  the  state  level  chambers  of  commerce 
were  out  beating  the  dnims  for  increased  expenditures 
on  education.  I  live  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  I  am 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Unless  I  am 
badly  mistaken,  I  would  not  say  that  the  Indiana 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  in  the  forefront  of 
those  groups  urging  that  the  state  of  Indiana  spend 
more  money  on  education. 

MR.  WATSON.  We  know  that  there  are  chambers,  as 
there  are  legislative  bodies,  even  school  bodies,  every¬ 
where  who  have  different  views  on  the  local  situation. 
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the  student  and  the  college.  We  have  consumer  re¬ 
search  aplenty  where  the  problems  are  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  he  pointed  out  —  research  about  cars,  house¬ 
wives’  preferences  for  the  shape  of  soap  bars  and 
about  teen-agers  and  their  likes  and  dislikes  in  clothing 
and  soft  drinks.  But,  said  Dr.  Reisman,  “Far  more 
critical  decisions  about  college  choices  are  made  by 
chance,  by  convention,  by  high  school  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  and  by  all  kinds  of  high  school  prestige  factors 
which  operate  to  subordinate  the  youngster  to  the 
interests  of  the  high  school.” 

Dr.  Harry  Gideonse,  president  of  Brooklyn  College, 
accused  the  colleges  of  misrepresenting  themselves  — 
for  example,  listing  in  their  catalogs  a  faculty  of 
nearly  30  in  a  department  when  all  but  a  handful 
may  be  on  leave.  “If  we  had  a  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  operating  in  the  field  of  college  catalogs,” 
he  remarked,  “some  rather  disastrous  things  would 
happen  to  our  sprawling  higher  education  system.” 


•  Seho&ilt  and  tha  Pufelir 


More  federal  aid  to  education  —  this  is  the 
one  thing  voters  want  more  than  anything  else,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Gallup  Poll  published  last  month. 

Gallup  reporters  asked  a  cross  section  of  the  public 
whether  there  was  anything  for  which  the  government 
should  be  spending  more  money  than  it  is  at  present. 
Eleven  per  cent  answered,  schools  and  education. 
This  was  the  largest  single  category  in  which  the  re¬ 
plies  fell.  Surprisingly,  however,  only  one  voter  in 
three  could  think  of  any  specific  item  on  which  he 
would  like  to  see  the  government  spend  more  money. 

The  administrator’s  public  relations  aren’t 
necessarily  damaged  when  he  takes  a  stand  on  a  point 
of  policy  or  an  idea  in  the  face  'of  public  opposition. 
They  may  be  improved,  provided  the  administrator 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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But  in  the  National  Chamber’s  policy  point  of  view  it 
is  committed  to  the  view  that  education  should  be 
supported  at  the  state  and  local  level  through  what¬ 
ever  means  are  necessary  and  has  urged  local  cham¬ 
bers  to  support  that  point  of  view. 

MR.  BRADEMAS.  This  sounds  splendid,  but  let  us  get 
down  to  facts.  I  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent 
in  the  49  states  of  the  United  States  it  can  legitimately 
be  said  that  the  chamber  of  commerce  supports  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  on  education.  If  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  the  contention  that  you  are  urging 
greater  expenditures  on  education  at  the  state  level, 
then  the  statement  that  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  in  favor,  as  a  national  organization,  of  more 
money  being  spent  on  education  is  really  a  very  ir¬ 
relevant  and  meaningless  statement.  Is  that  not  a  fair 
proposition? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  for 
the  chamber  to  come  to  this  hearing  and  say  “We  are 
opposed  as  a  national  organization  to  federal  aid  for 
education,  but  at  the  same  time  we  certainly  want  to 
see  more  money  spent  on  education.”  And  then  we 
turn  around  and  see  that  throughout  the  United  States 
at  the  state  level  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  also 
opposing  increased  help  to  education.  This  in  a  sense, 
I  think  you  will  agree,  is  like  trying  to  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it,  too.  Is  that  not  a  fair  statement? 

MR.  MILES.  This  is  so  often  said,  but  it  is  again  a 
case  of  picking  out  individual  in.stances  when  there 
may  or  may  not  be  some  justification  for  opposing 
some  local  or  state  plan  and  approach.  I  have  seen 
both  illustrated.  State  chambers  are  free  and  auton¬ 
omous,  independent  agencies,  but  I  can  give  you  any 
number  of  local  or  state  chambers  —  of  instances  in 
which  they  have  supported  additional  funds. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Dayton,  with  which  I 
happen  to  be  very  familiar,  the  chamber,  through  its 
work  with  the  actual  inspiration  of  a  citizens’  com¬ 


mittee,  virtually  put  through  the  $20  •million  bond 
issue  last  year. 

MR.  BRADEMAS.  That  may  be  true  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  but  what  I  would  like  to  get  is  the  broad 
spectrum.  I  think  that  it  is  not  unfair  to  suggest  that 
most  cities  concerned  with  the  problem  of  education 
have  the  impression  that  the  chamber  generally  tends 
to  be  at  both  the  state  and  national  level,  and  at  the 
local  level  very  often,  opposed  to  any  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  on  education.  All  I  am  asking  is  for  some 
facts. 

MR.  WATSON.  Mr.  Miles,  would  you  have  available, 
in  some  kind  of  summary  form,  information  of  that 
sort  that  you  could  make  available  to  this  committee? 

MR.  BRADEMAS.  We  have  just  had  state  legislatures 
meeting  all  over  the  United  States,  and  education 
has  been  a  hot  item  in  each  one. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  with  respect  to  education  legislation  in  every 
state  where  you  have  a  state  chamber  organization 
and  where  education  legislation  is  being  considered? 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  for. 

MR.  MILES.  Again  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Brademas,  we  do  not  enter  into  state  legislative  pic¬ 
tures.  We  respect  the  autonomy  of  the  individual 
chamber  or  the  state  chamber. 

MR.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell  them 
how  to  think.  All  I  am  asking  you  for  is  to  tell  me 
what  they  think.  Is  that  a  fair  question? 

MR.  WATSON.  As  far  as  being  able  to  tell  you  what 
they  think  through  their  elected  representatives  and 
delegates  —  without  having  the  complete  factual  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  they  have  done  but  as  to  what 
they  think  —  we  can  be  assured  on  that  point  because 
they  have  voted  on  these  policies,  and  that  is  a  policy 
on  which  we  could  assure  you.  D  D  D 
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makes  his  position  known  —  and  then  stands  by  it. 

In  the  March  New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  Supt. 
Lindley  C.  Baxter  of  Hillsdale,  N.  J.,  says  the  ad¬ 
ministrator,  a  trained  professional,  should  stick  with 
a  position  he  knows  is  sound,  despite  the  pressures 
of  lay  groups  trying  to  solve  problems  that  “should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  educator.” 

“Too  many  of  us  in  administration  and  boards  of 
education  ha\'e  abdicated  from  the  responsibilities 
of  office  to  accept  the  will  of  lay  groups  (who  many 
times  really  only  represent  a  minority)  in  the  name 
of  good  public  relations.” 

He  adds,  “Surely,  the  schools  are  the  public’s,  but 
if  no  effort  is  made  to  step  out  and  lead  the  way, 
sometimes  in  the  face  of  opposition,  how  can  we 
educate  for  the  future?” 


•  Guidance 


The  team  approach  to  special  behavior  cases 
was  tried  successfully  in  a  Chicago  elementary  school. 
A  principal,  an  adjustment  teacher,  a  teacher-nurse 
and  a  psychologist,  calling  themselves  a  Clinic  Team, 
took  on  the  worst  problem  students  the  school  had  to 
offer  —  and  with  some  dramatic  successes,  according  to 
a  report  by  the  team  in  the  April  Chicago  Schools 
Journal. 

Among  these  was  the  conversion  in  four  semesters 
of  one  particularly  mean,  uncontrollable  bully  into  a 
well-mannered  and  studious  youngster.  In  another 
case,  thoughtful  handling  of  a  boy  who  had  done  ab¬ 
solutely  no  work  for  three  quarters  of  the  school  year 
resulted  in  his  developing  into  a  satisfactory  student 
in  the  final  semester. 

After  “playing  it  by  ear”  in  the  beginning  of  their 
two  years  together,  the  members  worked  out  a  formal 
structure  for  meetings  and  operation.  Cases  first  were 
screened  by  the  principal  and  adjustment  teacher, 
and  they  determined  whether  the  matter  could  be 
handled  by  the  principal  in  his  own  fashion  or  was 
serious  enough  for  consideration  by  the  Clinic  Team. 

Members  of  the  team  wore  no  labels  —  each  was  en- 
c-ouraged  to  e.xpress  opinions  that  normally  would  be 
a  part  of  the  others’  fields.  Meetings  were  kept  free 
of  involved  records,  and  parents  and  teachers  were 
very  often  invited  in  for  advice  and  counseling.  The 
health,  backgrounds  and  special  problems  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  thoroughly  studied  and  kept  under  ob¬ 
servation.  The  team  set  no  hard-fast  rules  and  changes 
of  direction  were  effected  quickly.  Results:  acceptance 
by  teachers  and  parents  who  respected  the  team’s 
specialized  training  —  and  a  high  rate  of  success. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Testing  for  Teachers  by  Henry  E.  Garrett.  American  Book  Co., 
55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3.  262pp.  Index.  $3.75.  (A  text  for 
teachers  on  the  use  of  standardized  and  nonstandardized  tests. 
Describes  and  evaluates  intelligence,  achievement,  aptitude, 
personality  and  other  tests  and  lists  do’s  and  donts  for  com¬ 
posing  true-false,  multiple-choice,  completion  and  essay  test 
(piestions.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Grace,  not  bulging  biceps,  should  be  the  goal 
of  physical  education  for  high  school  girls,  according 
to  Laura  J.  Huelster,  head  of  the  Department  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Education  for  Women  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  the  April  issue  of  Illinois  Education,  Miss  Huel¬ 
ster  says  that  a  successful  PE  program  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  boys  want  muscles,  girls  want  poise.  In 
short,  girls’  PE  should  be  for  girls. 

Besides  such  rigorous  sports  as  soccer,  speedball, 
field  hockey,  volleyball  —  which  were  designed  for 
boys  —  Miss  Huelster  believes  a  well-founded  program 
for  girls  should  include  badminton,  bowling,  swim¬ 
ming,  golf,  tennis  and  archery,  as  well  as  all  types  of 
dancing  and  modern  gymnastics. 

The  successful  program  will  be  made  up  of  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  series  of  activities  that  considers  year- 
by-year  changes  in  physiology  and  interests.  And,  says 
Miss  Huelster,  scheduling  and  supervision  should  be 
left  entirely  up  to  the  qualified  PE  instructor  —  not 
to  principals  and  superintendents. 

Because  many  girls  tend  to  model  themselves  after 
a  PE  instructor  they  admire  and  respect.  Miss  Huelster 
advises  that  an  effort  be  made  to  hire  the  best  pre¬ 
pared  teacher  ax'ailable. 

Miss  Huelster  goes  on  to  say,  however,  it  is  not 
true  that  a  physical  education  teacher  must  be  young 
to  appeal  to  students.  A  married  woman  is  likely  to 
take  priority  in  the  esteem  of  her  students  even  though 
she  may  be  a  bit  older  than  a  more  attractive  un¬ 
married  woman. 


•  Science  Education 


Can  tbe  Reds  taint  impressionable,  young  Ameri¬ 
can  minds  with  micro.scope.s  and  devices  for  studying 
wave  motion? 

In  the  Senate  on  April  28  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans  squared  off  in  a  debate  over  fine,  inexpensive, 
Russian-made  equipment  being  imported  for  high 
school  and  college  science  classes.  (See  Science  Edu¬ 
cation,  May  12  and  March  12.)  Sen.  Styles  Bridges 
(R-N.  H.)  kicked  off  the  debate  when  he  attempted 
to  tack  an  amendment  onto  an  education  appropria¬ 
tions  bill.  The  amendment  would  ban  use  of  federal 
funds  for  purchase  of  such  Communist-made  gear. 
Excerpts: 

SEN.  BRIDGES.  The  youth  of  America  is  daily  treated 
to  stories  of  Soviet  scientific  superiority.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  but  someone  is  hailing  some  new  Soviet  achieve¬ 
ment  .  .  .  What  effect  do  you  think  it  will  have  on 
young  people  entering  the  field  of  science  to  find  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  studies  they  are  using  Soviet-made 
apparatus? 

SEN.  ALBERT  GORE  (D-Tenn.).  Is  the  senator  pro¬ 
posing  on  one  hand  that  Congress  appropriate  money 
to  the  states  in  developing  a  program  of  scientific 
education  and,  on  the  other  hand,  telling  the  states. 
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“You  must  not  spend  this  money  in  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way”? 

SEN.  BRIDGES.  I  am  sure  that  the  boys  and  girls  in 
New  Hampshire  schools  would  prefer  to  use  a  micro¬ 
scope  made  in  Tennessee  rather  than  one  made  in 
Russia. 

SEN.  GORE.  Does  the  senator  really  believe  that  the 
children  of  our  schools  are  going  to  be  stirred  into 
unpatriotic  zeal  by  the  use  of  some  little  piece  of 
equipment  which  has  not  been  made  in  America? 

SEN.  BRIDGES.  I  am  objecting  to  Soviet  Union  prop¬ 
aganda. 

SEN.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING  (R-N.  Y.).  I  believe 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  is  vital  ...  in  our 
life-and-death  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
fact  that  this  equipment  can  be  sold  for  anywhere 
from  one-half  to  one-fifth  the  cost  of  products  made  in 
the  United  States  indicates  the  Soviets  have  priced 
their  goods  for  political  and  propaganda  purposes  .  .  . 
the  Russians  hope  to  create  indelible  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  young  American  scholars. 

SEN.  LISTER  HILL  (D-Ala.).  These  funds  will  not 
be  available  for  expenditures  except  as  they  are 
matched  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  states  and  the  com¬ 
munities.  So  we  must  consider  that  we  are  not  simply 
dealing  with  a  matter  which  concerns  only  the  federal 
government. 

Pending  hearings.  Senator  Bridges  withdrew  his 
amendment. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Science  Books  for  the  Elementary  School  Library,  Curriculum 
Bulletin  No.  191.  School  of  Education,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Ore.  25pp.  850.  (A  Inbliography  of  more  than  300 
science  publications  arranged  by  categories.  Includes  a  brief 
description  and  appraisal  of  each.) 


•  The  ^Muveniie  Delinquent 


Public  misundcrstandinfi  and  exploitation  of 
the  juvenile  delinquent  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  controlling  youthful  lawlessness,  says  a  new  report. 

The  juvenile  delinquent,  through  the  publicity  given 
to  his  exploits,  has  been  caught  up  in  a  vicious  whirl. 
He  has  become  a  national  scapegoat.  Where  society 
once  directed  its  hatred  against  “the  dirty  Japs,”  “the 
rotten  Nazis”  or  against  racial  or  religious  groups,  it 
now  directs  it  against  delinquents  and  “leftists.”  Says 
the  report:  “The  current  images  of  both  .  .  .  have  been 
invested  with  such  terrifying  and  sinister  qualities 
that  one  can  really  hate  them  with  gratifying  venge¬ 
ance.” 

The  moral,  church-going,  middle-class  person  reads 
the  shocking  headlines,  the  shocking  books  and  sees 
the  shocking  movies.  He  is  shocked,  but  at  the  same 
time  feels  a  vicarious  excitement.  He  later  condemns 
himself  for  this  and  still  later  turns  his  condemnation 
on  the  delinquent.  He  and  others  complain  to  the 
police,  who  in  turn  make  more  arrests.  “Then,  with 


more  arrests  and  more  children  loose  on  the  city 
streets,  there  are  more  delinquents;  and  these  adults 
become  more  shocked  and  indignant.” 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  delinquent  has  not  earned 
much  of  what  he  gets  from  society.  But  capitalizing 
on  his  delinquency  and  failing  to  understand  him  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  problem.  The  report.  Delinquent 
Behavior:  Culture  and  the  Individual  by  William  C. 
Kvaraceus,  Walter  B.  Miller  and  others  (147pp.  $1.25 
from  the  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. )  is  the  first  of  two.  The  second,  on  programs 
and  practices  for  controlling  delinquency,  is  due  out 
this  month. 


•  The  Learner 


CHILD  MARRIAGE  IN  SCHOOLS 

What  to  do  with  youngsters  who  run  off,  get 
married  and  then  come  back  to  resume  their 
places  in  high  schools  or  junior  high  schools 
seems  completely  to  have  stumped  everybody 
who  has  had  to  deal  with  it. 

The  logical  thing  to  do,  of  course,  would  be  to 
exclude  them  from  further  attendance  at  public 
schools.  But  the  courts  of  Texas  have  ruled  that 
this  cannot  be  done. 

The  consequences  of  requiring  unmarried  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  classes  with  these  prematurely 
married  students  cannot  be  good.  The  fact  that 
the  increase  in  these  secret  and  runaway  mar¬ 
riages  in  our  school  system  has  been  48  G  since 
1957  is  a  fact  not  to  be  blinked  at. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  build  a  special 
school  for  these  fledgling  mates.  Surely  the  tax¬ 
payer  ought  not  so  to  be  burdened.  Besides,  that 
arrangement  would  merely  encourage  more  of 
the  same  sort  of  problem. 

The  legislature  ought  so  to  amend  our  statutes 
as  to  permit,  but  not  command,  exclusion  of 
married  students  from  public  schools  of  sub- 
collegiate  grade,  if  the  problem  locally  seems  to 
demand  it. 

Until  that  is  done,  perhaps  a  school  board  rule 
transferring  these  couples  to  night  school  — 
where  they  will  be  in  classes  with  adults  and 
where  they  will  be  called  upon  to  meet  adult 
standards  of  conduct  and  of  school  work  —  would 
stand  up  as  a  solution  until  the  legislature  does 
act.  Certainly  removal  of  the  married  couples 
from  ordinary  high  school  and  grade  school  as¬ 
sociations  would  be  good  for  the  rest  of  the 
student  body. 

We  are  rearing  a  crop  of  youngsters  in  an 
atmosphere  of  laxity  and  comfort.  Many  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  discipline.  Nothing  is  de¬ 
manded  of  them  around  home.  When  they  aren’t 
punished  and  held  accountable  for  their  youthful 
errors,  no  wonder  they  think  they  can  run  off  in 
their  puppy-love  bewilderment  and  get  away 
with  it. 

—An  editorial  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  May  8,  19-59 
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•  Panorama 


miehigan  Putting  a  stop  to  panty  raids  and  other 
forms  of  student  rioting  was  a  topic  at  the  sixth  na¬ 
tional  conference  on  campus  safety  in  Lansing  last 
month.  Noting  success  in  handling  springtime  madness 
at  his  own  school,  Director  John  W.  Truitt  of  the 
Michigan  State  University  men’s  division  of  student 
affairs  said  disturbances  can  be  prevented  by  proper 
training  of  student  leaders  and  advisory  personnel,  use 
of  student  government  —  and  force.  Dr.  Truitt  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  men  aren’t  always  to  blame. 
Irresponsible  behavior  of  women  students  often  causes 
trouble  near  a  women’s  residence  hall,  said  he. 

IVew  York  City  Horace  Greeley  said,  “Go  West, 
young  man,”  and  those  who  could  read  apparently 
took  his  advice.  According  to  a  survey  report  in  the 
May  issue  of  Teachers  College  Record  (Columbia), 
the  best  educated  population  in  the  nation  is  in  the 
West.  The  average  westerner  has  completed  11.2 
years  of  school  as  compared  with  9.6  in  the  Northeast, 
9.4  in  the  Central  States  and  8.6  in  the  South.  “The 
better  educated  migrate  farthest,”  say  Profs.  Sloan 
Wayland  and  Edmund  deS.  Brunner.  They  add:  “The 
West  simply  began  its  surge  toward  high  school  grad¬ 
uation  as  the  median  level  for  the  population  a  decade 
earlier  than  the  other  regions.” 

Pennsylvania  Establishment  of  international 
universities  as  one  means  of  solving  world  rivalries 
and  conflicts  was  proposed  by  historian  Henry  Steele 
Commager  last  month  at  a  joint  convocation  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  five  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Dr.  Com¬ 
mager  suggested  that  the  United  States  spend  part  of 
its  foreign-aid  funds  to  subsidize  scholarship  and  re¬ 
search  in  foreign  universities  and  contended  that  more 
lasting  results  would  have  been  achieved  if  one  tenth 
of  the  money  devoted  to  military  aid  for  non-Euro¬ 
pean  countries  had  been  used  for  universities.  World 
U.  students,  says  Dr.  Commager,  will  be  called  on  for 
“.  .  .  far  more  exhaustive  use  of  academic  resources 
...  It  may  even  require  that  our  universities  put  away 
such  childish  things  as  fraternities  and  sororities,  in¬ 
tercollegiate  football  and  basketball  .  .  .  and  other 
things  "hat  can  be  relegated  to  the  high  school  or  the 
junior  college.” 

Washington,  D.C.  A  swing  by  university  students 
of  humanities  away  from  literature  toward  history  is 
the  fault  of  “pedantic  nonsense”  and  obscure  criticism, 
claims  Director  Louis  B.  Wright  of  the  Folger  Shake¬ 
speare  Library.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  great 
concern  for  the  past  is  simply  because  students  “don’t 
like  to  be  fooled  any  more  than  anyone  else.  They 
develop  a  sensitivity  to  .  .  .  nonsense  and  look  for 
studies  relatively  free  of  it.”  Director  Wright  told  the 
Georgetown  University  Gold  Key  Society  last  month 
that  “poetry  has  gone  down  the  road  of  specialization 
.  .  .  Compared  with  the  excitement  that  the  poets  of 
the  19th  century  aroused,  the  stir  that  our  poets  make 
can  hardly  be  measured  with  a  stethoscope.”  Litera¬ 
ture,  said  he,  has  become  “almost  as  removed  from  . . . 

intellectual  life  as  Sanskrit.” 


New  Classroom 
Material 


Congressional  standing  committees  .  .  .  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Social  Legislation  Information  Service, 
Issue  No.  13,  4/13/59.  A  reference  for  classes  in 
government  or  social  studies,  this  8-page  bulletin 
explains  appointment  and  make-up  of  such  com¬ 
mittees.  Afso  lists  members  of  28  committees.  From 
Social  Legislation  Information  Service,  Inc.,  1346 
Conn.  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Single 
copy  25c ;  quantity  prices  available.  Apply. 

Locks  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  are  described  in  How 
Bouts  Go  Uphill  by  Roger  Pilkington.  Explains 
why  locks  are  needed,  how  they  are  built  and 
operated  and  the  various  types  of  locks  in  use. 
Excellent  illustrations.  For  geography  and  social 
studies  classes  or  library  reference,  ages  9-14. 
From  Abelard-Schuman  Inc.,  404  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  16.  48pp.  $2.50. 

An  electric  projection  pointer  .  .  .  delivers  a 
sharp,  concise  arrow  at  any  desired  point  on  a 
map,  chart  or  slide.  For  classrooms  or  assemblies, 
this  16  oz.  pointer  works  like  a  flashlight.  Air¬ 
cooled;  115  volt;  60  cycle  AC;  32  candle  power 
lamp;  UL  approved.  Filters  available  for  colored 
image.  From  Ednalite  Optical  Co.,  Inc.,  200  N. 
Water  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  $59.50  with  locking 


Classroom  reference  book  ...  is  the  Thorndike 
and  Barnhart  Junior  Dictiomry.  Definitions  are 
framed  to  a  child’s  mind,  with  many  illustrative 
sentences  and  pictures.  Thirty-nine  pages  explain 
how  to  use  the  dictionary,  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
special  meanings,  pronunciations,  etc.  Clear,  legi¬ 
ble  type.  Excellent  for  developing  the  “dictionary 
habit,”  grades  5  and  6.  From  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Co.,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11.  784pp.  $3.28. 

Films  for  art  classes  .  .  .  are  Marcel  Duchamp 
and  Jacques  Lipschitz.  Both  artists  discuss  their 
careers,  their  work  and  various  influences  on  art 
and  sculpture.  For  high  school.  From  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  Britannica  Films,  1 150  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.  Each  28  min.,  16mm,  b/w,  $150. 

Biological  science  teaching  aids  ...  are  listed 
in  Catalog  59B.  Models,  specimens,  skeletons, 

charts  and  slides  are  shown,  as  well  as  screens, 
projectors  and  microscopes.  Many  photographs; 
full  descriptions;  price  lists.  From  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40. 

Filmstrip  library  planners  .  .  .  will  find  assist¬ 
ance  in  Starting  and  Building  Your  Filmstrip  Li¬ 
brary.  This  free  guide  covers  minimum,  basic  and 
recommended  programs  in  groupings  of  K-3, 
grades  4-6,  7-9,  and  10-12.  From  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detro'*^  11. 

Geography,  history  or  social  studies  cl.isses 
.  .  .  will  find  much  information  in  The  Land  and 
People  of  Turkey  by  William  Spencer.  Brief  cov¬ 
erage  of  history  from  Biblical  times  to  World  War 
I;  much  detail  on  Kernel  Ataturk’s  reforms  and 
present-day  Turkey.  Junior  high  and  high  school 
level.  Photo  illustrations.  From  Lippincott  Co.,  E. 
Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia.  128pp.  $2.95. 
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